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| ingavariety of interesting experiments. 


| arriving, on the decline of the day, in these 


| with unshaken intrepidity, it seems im- 


MONT BLANC. 


In the year 1787, Mont Blanc was as- 
cended by the celebrated naturalist, M. de 
Saussure. With much labor and difficulty, 
he together with his guides, reached the 
summit on the third of August, about seven 
o'clock in the forenoon, where they remain- 
ed four and a half hours, enjoying a most 
sublime and extensive prospect, and mak- 


They found the snow to be quite pure, and 
of a dazzling whiteness, presenting on the 
high summits a singular contrast with the 
sky, which, in these elevated regions, is 
almost black. Here no living being is to 
be seen; no appearance of vegetation ; it 
is the abode of cold and silence. ‘ When,’ 
observes M. de Saussure, ‘I represent to 
myself Dr. Paccard and James Balma first 


deserts, without shelter, without assistance, 
and even without the certainty that men 
could live in the places which they propos- 
ed toreach, and still pursuing their career 


possible to admire too much their strength 
of mind and their courage.’ 

In this elevated station they experienced 
gteat difficulty in respiration, which was 
increased by the slightest exertion, by a 
stooping posture, or by the use of wine or 
brandy. They were kept in a state of con- 
tinued fever, and tormented with a burning 
thirst; felt no appetite for food, no relish 
for strong liquor, no relief in anything but 
in draughts of fresh water. The thermo- 
meter here stood at 27°, while at Geneva 
it was at 82°.—[ Worcester’s Sketches. 








; Narrative. 
WHAT A BIRD ACCOMPLISHED 











JUST BY TRYING. 


When, some months ago, we first saw the 
following extraordinary account, we were dis- 
posed to regard it as very much exaggerated, 
if not fictitious. It was too strange to be true, 
and yet it seemed unlikely that a name and 
Place would be given if it were a mere fiction. 
To set the matter right, we inquired of Rev. J. 
W. Turner, the owner of the bird, whether the 
facts were as represented. He replies, ‘The 
story about the bob-o-link is true to the word 
and letter’ Mr. Turner has since moved to 
Maine, and a few weeks previous to that event 
the bob-o-link died.—Ch. Watchman. 

A curious circumstance, quite aside from 
the ordinary dictates of instinct, occurred 
in the ease of a young bob-o-link, in the 
family of Rey. J. W. Turner, of Great Bar- 
‘ington, Mass. He was caged at first 
apart from a pair of canaries, which were 
im another cage in the same room. The 
bob-o-link never sang at all from June to 
; » until he was permitted to share 
in the same cage che civilities and sympa- 


=had been: so long entertaining 
him with their sweet and un- 
wearied strains. When admitted 

to the same cage with them, he 
== tried most assiduously to learn 
= their song. At first, however, 


4 for a long time, with miserable 





success enough. He would stand 
ea and watch them with an agony of 
%.attention, and then try to imitate 
R their notes. He wouldswell out 
his throat, and stretch up his 
neck as they did, and then with 
a violent effort, try to sound one 

sem note, which, in spite of all his 

waxews zeal and labor, proved to be a 
mere rough scream. At this humiliating 
failure, he would be so provoked and en- 
raged, that he would fly at his inoffensive 
and well-meaning mates and teachers, and 
peck them most unmercifully, and drive 
them from their perch. So he did for three 
or four weeks, before any apparent pro- 
gress was made in his studies. But his 
perseverance was equal to the difficulties 
he had to overcome. At length he could 
sound one note well, and one only. And 
so he continued for six weeks longer; 
learning one note at a time, till he had 
finally completed the whole canary song, 
and could sing it to perfection. Then he 
would sing with them in perfect harmony 
and perfect time, always closing at the ex- 
act note with them. 

It is also a little singular that, although 
through all this training, he was never 
known to begin to make a sound, till the 
canaries had first struck the key-note, yet, 
after he had acquired the skill to sing their 
song, he must always himself now give 
the signal by a significant cluck; when, 
instantly the canaries, generously forget- 
ting or forgiving his former incivilities, 
would strike in with him, and perform the 
piece with the greatest perfection, and with 
the highest delight to themselves and the 
listening family, who enjoyed this singular 
concert through the early part ofevery day 
for the whole summer. 

It is also worthy of remark, that this 
successful essayist in foreign music was 
never known to utter a note in his native 
tongue, till he had mastered the canary. 
Then, after a few weeks, when he found 
himself something of an independent singer, 
and capable, as he thought, of leading the 
choir, he at last ventured to go without 
the chorus and attempt his own native 
melody. In his first attempt at the solo, 
it was most diverting to hear him in con- 
fused notes—part in his native bob-o-link 
and part in canary—till at length he was 
able to expel all foreign element from his 
style, and sing only the pure bob-o-link. 

Having now succeeded in this, he pro- 
posed to the canaries to try the chorus 
again, and give the ‘cluck,’ when the 
canaries, instant to the sign, started on 
singing their own native song. But not 
so the bob-o-link; he threw himself on 
his ‘ reserved rights,’ and sang bob-o-link ; 
and they canary. And ashe is the choris- 
ter, they begin when he does and end when 
he ends, precisely at the same instant. 

When this bob-o-link was first caught, 
his colors were a bright beautiful black 
and white. After moulting, he, for some 
reason not stated, never resumed his spring 
dress, but has continued the plain brown, 
like the female, now for two years; and 
sings in the winter as well as in the sum- 
mer, especially when the sun shines bright, 
and the wind whistles in the trees around 
the dwelling; and now, since his character 
is matured, he is a sprightly, happy, gen- 





thies of his neighbors, the canaries, who 


tlemanly sort of a bird. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


The first settlers in Maine, found besides 
its red faced owners, other and abundant 
sources of annoyance and danger. The ma- 
jestic forests which then waved where now 
is heard the hum of business, and where a 
thousand villages stand, were the homes 
of innumerable wild and savage animals. 
Often at night was the farmer’s family 
aroused from sleep by the noise without, 
which told that bruin was storming the 
sheep pen or the pig sty, or wes laying 
violent hands upon some unlucky calf—and 
often, on acold winter evening, did they 
roll a larger log against the door, and with 
beating hearts draw closer around the fire, 
as the dismal howl of the wolf echoed 
through the woods. The wolf was the 
most ferocious, blood thirsty, but cowardly 
ofall, rarely attacking man, unless driven 
by severe hunger, and seeking his victim 
with the utmost pertinacity. The incident 
which I am about to relate occurred in the 
early history of Biddeford. A man who 
then lived on the farm occupied by, Mr. 
H. was one autumn engaged in felling 
trees at some distance from his house. 
His little son eight years old, was in the 
habit, while his mother was busy with 
household cares, of running out into the 
field and wouds around the house, and 
often going where the father was at work. 
one day, after the frost had robbed the 
trees of their foliage, the father left his 
work sooner than usual, and started for 
home. Just on the edge of the forest, he 
saw a curious pile of leaves—without stop- 
ping to think what had made it, he cauti- 
ously removed the leaves, when what was 
his astonishment to find his own darling 
boy lying there sound asleep! ’Twas but 
the work of a moment to take up the little 
sleeper, put in his place a small log, care- 
fully replace the leaves, and conceal him- 
self among the nearest bushes, there to 
watch the result. After waiting there a 
short time, he heard a wolf’s distant howl, 
quickly followed by another and another, 
till the woods seemed alive with the fearful 
sounds. The howls came nearer, and in a 
few minutes a large, gaunt, savage looking 
wolf leaped into the opening, closely fol- 
lowed by the whole pack. The leader 
sprang directly upon the pile of leaves and 
in an instant scattered them in every di- 
rection. Soonas he saw the deception, his 
look of fierceness and confidence changed 
to that of the most abject fear. He shrank 
back, cowered to the ground, and passively 
awaited his fate; for the rest, enraged by 
the supposed cheat, fell upon him, tore 
him in pieces and devoured him on the spot. 
When they had finished their comrade, 
they wheeled around, plunged into the 
forest and disappeared; within five min- 
utes from their first appearance, not a wolf 
was insight. The excited father pressed 
his child to his bosom, and thanked the 
kind Providence which led him there to 
save his dear boy. The boy, after playing 
till he was weary, had laid down and fallen 
asleep, and in that situation had the wolf 
found him, and covered him with leaves, 
until he could bring his comrades to the 
feast ; but himself furnished the repast.— 

[Biddeford Journal. 





QG> Girls, do you want to get married, and 
do you want good husbands? If so, don’t take 
pride in saying you never did housework— 
never cooked a pair or chickens—never made 
a bed—and so on. Don’t turn up your pretty 


noses at honest industry; never tell your 
friend you are not obliged to work. hen 
you goa shopping, never take your mother 





with you to “carry the bundle.” 





Moral Cales. 





ORIGINAL, 


A SLEIGH RIDE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


It was Saturday night; the night which 
of all others is hailed with pleasure. 
The tired laborer eagerly seeks his home, 
thankful that his week’s work is completed. 
The anxious student who has been for six 
days poring over his books, rejoices that 
the day of rest is near, that he may for 
a season lay them aside. 

It was onsuch a night, when the sun 
had set in clouds, and the air was keen 
and frosty, that we arranged the large, 
imposing volumes upon the shelves, and 
drew around the fire, prepared for a quiet 
evening of rest. The wind was howling 
without, but we heeded it not; it was 
enough for us that we were comfortable. 

Soon a lady entered, and, in sad tones 
toid us of a poor family in the out-skirts of 
the place, of whom she had just heard, who 
were destitute of almost every thing which 
we were enjoying. Our sympathies were 
immediately enlisted in their behalf, and 
the cold forgotten in our eagerness to af- 
ford them relief. 

The horse and sleigh were brought to 
the door, and Eliza and myself with a care- 
ful driver, and baskets of provision sent in 
by kind neighbors, started in search of 
them. It was very dark, not a star to be 
seen, and the snow was piled in huge drifts 
on either side of us; but we went safely on, 
until we had left the village. Then, diffi- 
culties seemed to present themselves; the 
travelling grew worse, and we feared we 
might lose our way. Our driver was oblig- 
ed to lead the horse, and so deep was the 
snow, that he could scarcely walk. Our 
exertions to keep the sleigh well balanced, 
were sufficient to keep us warm ; and with 
light hearts we forgot there was danger, 
until we found ourselves safely lodged in a 
snow drift. Safely, did I say? Yes, for 
our kind heavenly Father protected us, 
and we were not hurt. Baskets of pro- 
vision rolled in every direction, and it was 
some time before we were ready to pro- 
ceed on our way. 

We now went cautiously on, and soon 
came in sight of the house, where resided 
the poor family. 

On entering the door, what a scene of 
poverty appeared before us! The family 
consisted of a man, his wife, and two chil- 
dren; one a bright little girl three years of 
age, the other a babe of two months. 

ey had evidently seen better days, and 
were both able and willing to work; but 
it was mid-Winter and no work could be 
procured in sucha place. The woman told 
us, that she had that day walked three 
miles and back, in the snow, to obtain em- 
ployment, but was unsuccessful; and as 
we looked at her bare feet, and tattered 
garments, which had been patched until 
there was little left of them, we could but 
thank God for the many blessings we were 
daily receiving from his hand. 

Could you, dear children, have seen the: 
joy of little Maggie, and the bright spark- 
ling of her beautiful eye, when she showed. 
us her ‘new shoes,’ as she called them,,. 
you would much rather save some of your- 
pennies for the suffering poor, than to ex~ 
pend them all in sweetmeats. The shoes 
were not new, but had been cast aside by 
some more favored child, and were now 
covering the little feet which for many days. 
had been suffering with the cold. 

As I glanced around the room a new 
scene presented itself; hitherto I had oc- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








cupied myself with the inmates of this 
wretched place, but now I could hear the 
howling wind, and see the large cracks 
which admitted cold and wet. A single 
layer of boards, white-washed within, form- 
ed the sides of this desolate place; while 
through the roof, on a clear night, one 
might almost count the stars above. The 
two chairs were occupied by Eliza and my- 
self, while the family sat on the side of the 
bed, which had scarcely any covering. 

After doing all we could to make them 
comfortable, and giving them some money 
with which to procure fuel, we departed 
for our own home; and as we again sat 
around the pleasant fire, we rejoiced that 
we had made one family happy. 

Such scenes as this are not uncommon 
in cities or large towns, but in our own 
quiet village we dreamed not of such 
misery. 

Try, dear children, to do all you can for 
those less favored than yourselves, and you 
will feel that it isindeed ‘more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ LovutIseE. 











Natural fjistory. 


BIRDS.—NO. VIII. 
THE PEACOCK. 

These birds are peculiarly distinguished 
by the great length of their tails, and by 
the arrangemert of the numerous feathers 
which enables them to spread them out 
into complete circles at will. They are in- 
habitants of Asia, came originally from the 
East Indies, and are still found in vast 
flocks, in a wild state, in the islands of 
Java and Ceylon. 

These birds are dazzlingly beautiful, and 
must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
Their heads arg adorned with a tuft, con- 
sisting of twenty-four feathers, which are 
of the most exquisite green color mixed 
with gold; the head, throat, and neck and 
breast, are of a deep blue, mixed with 
green and gold, a portion of the wings is 
of a deep brown color variegated with 
black and green. ‘The train, however, is 
the most beautiful part of the bird, it rises 
just above the tail, and, when erected, 
forms a fan of the most resplendent hues; 
the two middle feathers are sometimes four 
feet and a half long, the others gradually 
diminishing on each side, the shafts are 
white nearly to the end where they are fur- 
nished with varying short feathers which 
forms what is called the eye. When pleas- 
ed, the peacock erects his train and displays 
the majesty of his beauty. All his motions 
are full of dignity, the movements of his 
head and neck are particularly graceful. 
* He walks ina slow and solemn manner,’ 
frequently turning gracefully round, as if to 
catch the sunbeams in every direction, and 
produce new colors of inconceivable rich- 
ness and beauty, accompanied at the same 
time with hollow murmuring tones, which 
are to some persons very disagreeable. 
The cry of this bird is very harsh and dis- 
cordant. He sheds his plumes every year, 
and while moulting he retires from view 
as if ashamed or humiliated. 

In some countries, the flesh of the pea- 
cock was once considered a great delicacy, 
and we often read of members of royal 
families in ancient times, treating their 
guests with a feast of peacock’s flesh, pre- 
pared in different ways. This, however, 
did not last long, for in the time of Fraycis 
First, it was customary to serve up peacocks 
at the tables of the great, with the inten- 
tion not to be eaten but only #® be looked 
at, as the birds were procured at an enor- 
mous price, and the dishes were elegantly 
ornamented with their plumes. Sometimes 
the skin was stripped off; and then filled 
with spices of various kinds, after which it 
was served up, the plumage not being in 
the least discolored by the operation. In 
this way it could be preserved for many 
years without injury. Peacocks were high- 
ly esteemed among the Romans, and the 
Bible mentions them as being imported by 
Solomon from the East. They feed upon 
corn, barle}, of which they are extremely 
fond, and often doa deal of mischief to the 
gardener by nipping his choicest plants, 
and rooting up his most valuable seeds. 
Thus you see, my little friends, that their 
great beauty but ill recompenses for the 
mischief they frequently occasion, and that 
many more homely looking birds are to be 
preferred before them. They live about 
twenty years. EsTELLE. 





A PKT FISH. 


The Carrolton (Miss.) Democrat says 
there is a man at Greenwood, in that coun- 
ty, a fisherman by trade, who has a pet 
cat-fish weighing about forty pounds, and 
gives the following account of it:— 

It was first discovered, as we are inform- 
ed, by the fisherman’s wife, who lives in a 
flatboat on the Yazoo River. The process 
oftaming was as follows: She had been 
washing one day, and as the clothing was 
placed on a limb of brush in the edge of 
the water, the fish was first discovered 
while in the act of trying to eat or swallow 
some small article. The lady, on approach- 
ing the water’s edge to protect her ‘ dry 
goods’ from the encroachments of her 
strange visitor, observed that his cat-fish 
majesty had evidently been engaged in a 
severe conflict of some kind, having had a 
huge gash cut on his head, which extend- 
ed from ‘ear to ear.’ As the fish showed 
no signs of being alarmed at the near ap- 
proach of the lady, but continued to pull 
at the clothing with his mouth, and seeing 
the wound in its head the generous sym- 
pathies of her sex was excited in its be- 
half. Instead, therefore, of making an ef- 
fort to scare the fish, and supposing it to 
be hungry, she stepped into her floating 
castle, procured a piece of bread, threw it 
into the water beside the fish, which it eat 
with the avidity of a half starved hyena. 
The humane lady repeated this act of kind- 
ness, until the fish’s morbid avpetite ap- 
peared to be gratified, when it moved slow- 
ly off into deep water. 

The fisherman during this time had been 
absent. Upon his return the wife related 
to him her adventure with the fish, and ex- 
acted a promise from him not to molest her 
‘pet,’ in case it should again return in 
quest of food. Sure enough, the next day, 
at about the same hour at which it was 
fed on,the day previous, the fish returned, 
and they fed it as before. This was re- 
peated from day to day, until now Mr. Cat- 
fish is as ‘ gentle as acat.’ It has become 
completely domesticated, The fisherman 
has it so trained that he can call it up at 
almost any time by simply patting his 
hand on the water where he is in the ha- 
bit of feeding it. It will eat out of his 
hand, will permit him to handle and caress 
it, and they appear to be as fond of each 
other’s company as if they were ‘ bone of 
one bone and flesh of one flesh.’ 

We have never seen the fish, nor are we 
acquainted with the man; but we have 
been assured of the truth of the above story 
by several different persons, in whose word 
we have the utmost confidence, who have 
seen both the fish and fisherman. 








Learning, 











ORIGINAL. 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
no. 10. 

‘Oh! Anna,’ said Rosa Lawrence, burst- 
ing into my room all out of breath, ‘I am 
so delighted—there won’t be any school 
this afternoon. What do you think? 
There is a funeral up at the big house to- 
day—you know General Kirby is dead, and 
all the village people are invited to go. 
An invitation has been sent also to the 
Academy for the teachers and scholars, if 
they would like to attend, and Miss 
Cranch has dismissed the school. We are 
all going. Itisa lovely walk up there, 
part ofthe way through the woods, and 
such a beautiful day—won’t it be ‘ grand’ 
for us all to go? I have longed to see the 
inside of that house ever since we came 
here. His daughters have always held up 
their heads so high, because their father 
was the richest man in town, and they 
could dress and make a show. I never 
took a bit of a fancy to them; they never 
have even asked any of the girls to call 
there, much as we have wanted to see 
their elegant pictures, and get a chance to 
walk in those beautiful grounds, and such 
splendid fruit in their orchard! then that 
grapery loaded with every variety of grapes ! 
Oh! how my mouth has watered for them 
as I have walked dy! I'm glad Miss 
Cranch thinks it ‘a respect due to the dead 
that'we should ina body, be present at 
the funeral,’ (those were her very words,) 
otherwise it would’nt be showing proper 
pride to go, after such treatment from the 
young ladies. But I believe the ‘ General’ 
as they call him, has givena great deal of 





| money to our institution, and that is one 


reason why we should attend his funeral. 
I’m sure, I for one, would’nt miss of it for 
any thing,’ and clapping her hands, she 
danced round the room, and catching a look 
at herself in the glass, added—* but I must 
get rid of this smiling face, for that won’t 
be very becoming to the occasion, I’m 
thinking.’ 

‘ I was just going to say, that one would 
suppose, to hear you run on, that it was a 
party in prospect, rather than a funeral,’ I 
replied. ‘Rosa, how can you speak so 
lightly of it ?’ 

‘ Why, we can’t be expected to mourn 
for every body that’s dead, Anna. That 
great stately man, with his grey locks strut- 
ting through the village, with his gold 
headed cane, will be missed of course, and 
many atime when I have met him on my 
way to school, has he most condescending- 
ly chucked me under the chin, with a ‘ good 
morning, little Miss,’ as if he were confer- 
ring an honor, that I should remember to 
my life’s end. Now, how can I wear a 
long face, and shed tears over him, as if I 
were sorry he was gone? He was full of 
riches and prosperity and as many years to 
enjoy them, and as my good mother would 
say, ‘If he has laid up his treasure above, 
it is all well enough,’ we need not mourn.” 

‘ But has he not lefta wife, and children 
who love him, and will miss him and mourn 
for him, every hour in the day?’ said I, 
looking very seriously. ‘Have you no 
feeling of sympathy for them ?’ 

‘Oh! to be sure. I was’nt thinking of 
that. Well, I guess I am sorry for them 
—and should be more so if they had been 
clever to the girls, and given us some of 
their grapes.’ 

‘Why, Rosa, you talk worse and worse, 
and if Miss Cranch should hear you, she 
would forbid your going this afternoon.’ 

‘For pity’s sake don’t tell her, then, for 
as I said before, 1 would’nt miss of going 
for any thing in the world. Now to prove 
to you, Anna, that I wish to shew a proper 
respect to the family, I shall deny myself 
the pleasure of wearing my best pink bon- 
net, and instead of it, put on my simple hat 
trimmed with white and—’ 

* Rosa, what a foolish, thoughtless child 
youare! Just asif any body would notice 
or care, what you have on; there, run away 
now, and let me finish my lesson, for it will 
soon be time to go—if go we must. I never 
went to a funeral in my life, but I suppose 
there must be a first time.’ 

Three o’clock came, the hour appointed 
for the funeral, and found us school-girls 
in a procession headed by the preceptress 
in all her dignity, on our way to the ‘big 
house.’ The road leading to it, thronged 
with foot passengers and carriages. <A 
feeling of awe, came over me, as we neared 
the house where death was. All its grand 
apartments were thrown open and filled 
with people. One room up stairs, the 
* chamber of state,’ contained the mourners. 
To my childish fancy, the arrangements 
were very imposing, and some of them 
strange. In the middle of another room, 
by itself, was stationed the grand elegant 
coffin, with its silver niils and showy sil- 
ver plate, and upon it was strewed instead 
of flowers, of a later and more agreeable 
custom, sweet herbs, among whichtansy was 
conspicuous, and sent its strong perfume 
through the spacious house. I have always 
associated death with it, ever since. 

After all the mourners had assembled, 
and the whole company were getting to be 
very solemn, what was my surprise to see 
two servants bringing up stairs, silver 
waiters with cake and wine, which was 
passed round in each room to all present! 
I caught sight of Rosa’s face which had 
really begun to wear a sympathetic ex- 
pression, and was looking very grave for 
her, when I saw a smile of relief pass over 
her countenance, as much as to say, ‘the 
solemnities may be suspended a few mo- 
ments—and I will be happy to refresh my- 
self !” 

This custom was new to me, though in 
fact, it was an old one passed out of date; 
but the General's family saw fit to continue 
it. It certainly was a great interruption 
to the purpose of our meeting together, and 
a seeming inconsistency in shedding tears 
over cake and wine. However, as it did’nt 
appear to surprise any body else, I made 
up my mind it wasall right, and a hospi- 
tality extended towards those who had 
come from a distance, and needed refresh- 
ment. This being over a hymn was sung, 








and the mournful ceremonies 
The ‘stately man’ was laid low in th 
ground, and many tears watered his gray ‘ 

* Dear me,’ said Rosa, witha sigh on 
walked slowly and sadly home together 
‘his riches won’t do him any good ome 
I really hope he has that treasure in Heay. 
en that mamma talks so much about’ _ 

ANNA Harriey, 


Sabbath School, 
—————— 
CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION 
OF THE SABBATH SCHOOL IN THE et 
MER AMT-HOUSE, BREMEN, 


proceeded, 














Itis the 25th of December, in the after. 
noon. Ata quarter before three, the Pupils 
of the Sabbath school assemble in the Usual 
room, which for this occasion is brilliantly 
illuminated. We enter the room with 
them; and what dowe see? A tall ang 
beautifully-decorated Christmas-tree, glar. 
ing with many lights, and spreading its 
branches before our eyes. Its branches ayy 
laden with fruits, which attract our atten. 
tion, and we think it worth while to ey 
amine the tree more closely. On the to 
we find on each side an angel in a flyi 
posture, who hold jointly a ribbon over the 
tree, on which the words are written, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men!’ This pp. 
minds us of the holy-night in which, mor 
than eighteen hundred years ago, the host 
of angels praised with this hymn the King 
of heaven and earth. But let us go on, 
Somewhat lower we see on one side the 
American eagle, and on the other the Bre. 
men arms. Lower still is hanging a smal] 
red flag, bearing in golden letters the ins 
scription, ‘Immanuel.’ Our eyes arenow 
attracted by the glass-balls, the gilt and 
silvered nuts, and all the other fine things, 
in the most varied and beautiful colors, of 
which now the one, now the other peeps 
through the green branches. 

Examining more closely the things whos 
colors attract our eyes, we find there are 
figures of men, women, and animals, made 
of cakes of dough, and also cakes in sundry 
other forms. Under the tree we perceire 
something very interesting. It is an in 
closed sheep-fold, at the entrance of whic 
an angel is standing, which reminds us 
again of the angel who appeared to the 
shepherds in the field near Bethlehem, and 
brought to them the glad tidings, ‘ This 
day unto you is born, in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’ The 
survey ofthe tree has filled us with cheer- 
ful thoughts. 

We turn round now to see what is go- 
ing on about us. The pupils of the Sab- 
bath school, 310 innumber, have quietly, 
each one in his class, taken a seat, and are 
full of expectation of the things to come; 
while the remainder of the room is crowd- 
ed by people who have come to participate 
in, and witness the joy of the children. 

Now the celebration of the festival be- 
gins with singing and prayer ; then sever 
boys and girls make short speeches, which, 
though differing im the words used, yet 
have a common end in view, viz., that the 
dear Saviour may be born in our hearts! 
Next a boy rehearses the history of Christ 
mas, as related by the evangelist Luke; 4 
little girl recites the second Psalm, and ar 
other a prediction by the prophet Isaiah ret 
pecting the Messiah. Several children re- 
cite hymns. All evecute their task very 
well. 

The superintendent, brother Pfluger, 
then addressed the children in an affection 
ate and forcible speech, exhorting them 
to give up their whole hearts to the Lord, 
and as a means of grace for this purpose, 
to visit regularly the Sabbath school. _ 

After this speech the presents were dis 
tributed, consisting of large cakes, apples, 
paper-bags filled with nuts of sundry kinds, 
as also books, and for the smaller children 
engravings. The presents are received by 
all with the greatest joy. This one may 
now be seen looking at his fine engraving; 
and that one is turning over the leaves 
his story-book ; another is eyeing his cake, 
of which he hardly dares bite off a mouthful. 
After the distribution of the presents the 
celebration ends with singing and praye> 
the children are dismissed class after class 
and go home with glad hearts. 

Before parting, the preacher had already 
given notice that at the door a box 4 
been placed, into which every one may gi¥€ 
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his mite for the benefit of the Chinese Sab- 
path school of our church. Every child, 
after having enjoyed such pleasures, now 
cheerfully gives his groat, and the many 
ats amounted to nine rix dollars and 
twenty-four groats. Thus ends our festi- 
yal and our simple description of it. We 
ray that this celebration of Christmas in 
Bremen may prove a blessing to all who 
were present. 
# We had baked for the children six hundred 
and ninety pieces of Klaben, small loaves in 
the form of a half-moon, with currants. 








MY CLASS. 

Is there ateacher in a Sabbath school 
who can say, ‘1 do not love my class?’ 
Ifthere is, I certainly cannot appreciate 
his or her feelings. Who can see their 
familiar faces from Sabbath to Sabbath— 
see their eyes sparkle with pleasure when 
you enter, listen to their artless questions, 
witness the trustfulness with which they 
rely upon your answers, and not learn to 
love them? Who could deceive one of 
these little ones? I have a fine class of 
dear little girls; I knew I loved them, but 
until a short time since, I did not know 
how strong was my attachment for them. 
I was ill during the week, and O how anx- 
jous did I feel lest I should be unable to 
meet them on the coming Sabbath. And 
then, methought, how long it will be—two 
whole weeks—before I shall see them 
again. I knew, too, that they would miss 
me,and the thought saddened me. I often 
am weary and care-worn, and sometimes I 
feel as though earth wasdull and dark; 
that to me all its beautiful flowers had fad- 
ed; that allits music-voices were hushed ; 
,but when Ilook forward to the privileges 
of the Sabbath school, to the hour of school, 
Iteel my heart cheered. These are resting 
places in life’s weary journey : bright green 
spotsin its desert. I would not exchange 
with any the sentiments with which I re- 
gard little children. ‘I have been young,’ 
and now am advanced in life, yet nothing 
through that life has given me more real 
satisfaction, more permanent enjoyment, 
than the attendance upon my class, and 
the kindly emotions awakened and kept 
alive, by meeting them each week in the 
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Religion. 
HOW T0 GET UP A REVIVAL. 


‘How to get up a revival! Well we 








_ have had enough of such revivals already. 
_ We want nothing to do with a man getting 


up revival !’ ° 

Don’t bein haste, kind friends. First 
listen to my story, and then judge. Ina 
valley of the Green Mountains there was a 
little church gathered, of about thirty 


» members, who seemed to be of one heart 


andmind. They had no stated pastor, but 


| from Sabbath to Sabbath they met and 


worshipedp together, by reading the Scrip- 


» turesand sermons, and by singing and 
| prayer. 


vip, eh Sty 


All things went on harmoniously for a 


| few years, and that little church was a light 


shining in a dark place. At length busi- 
ness led the principal deacon of the church 
to the West, where he tarried six months. 
In his absence grievious wolves came into 


_ the fold. The feelings ofthe brethren were 
alienated, their prayer mectings given up, 


_ and a general stupidity reigned. 


The 


| Gooddeacon came home and learned the 
| sad condition of the church, over which 


pe a A Nt 


» Weeping as he went. 


oy 
« 
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he had exercised a sort of pastoral care. 

is heart was moved within him, and his 
soul was stirred up to take hold on God. 
He fasted, and prayed, and wept. He then 
Went out to visit the members of the church, 
He appointed a 
church meeting; all came together, some 
With broken hearts, but not all. 

The meeting went on for a while with 
an apparent good state of feeling; but 
when the deacon placed before their eyes 
the distress they were in, and began to call 
up the members to confess their faults one 
to another, some rose and began to crim- 
— others, and these in turn to cast the 
poe ws back. *O! let us stop where we 
ens the deacon, ‘for I perceive that 

ur hearts are not right with God. We 
= all wrong yet. Now let us close this 
eeting and engage to spend one week in 
Searc! our Own hearts, and in fervent 
Prayer for the Holy Spirit to be poured out 
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upon us. And after one week we will all 
come together again, and if we have any- 
thing to confess we will confess it, and if 
not, we will hold our peace.’ 

The week passed, and the church con- 
vened again, and they-were like the disci- 
ples on the day of Pentecost—together of 
one accord in one palce—and the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon them, all hearts were 
melted, all were in haste to confess, personal 
“difficulties were settled by mutual confes- 
sions, peace restored, anda spirit of prayer 
given. Henceforth that church was asa city 
set on a hill whose light could not be hid. 
Their prayer meetings were full, their con- 
gregations upon the Sabbath greatly in- 
creased. They did not think of sending 
abroad for help, for all the members, male 
and female, were intent upon doing their 
own duty. They waited on the Lord. 
After a few months it was found that sin- 
ners in various parts of the town were 
making the anxious inquiry, ‘ What must I 
do to be saved?’ God sent them a mis- 
sionary whose preaching was in the de- 
monstration of the Spirit and in power. 
There was a glorious revival of religion, in 
which many were added to the Lord, whom 
we trust will be found saved in the last 
great day. It was the Lord’s work. But, 
had that church refused to follow the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, had the good deacon 
held his peace, and had the church neglect- 
ed to gather out the stones and cast up the 
highway, would the Lord have rode forth 
there so gloriously in the chariot of his sal- 
vation, and would so many of the redeemed 
have returned to Zion with songs of joy? 
May such revivals be got up all over our 
State this year. They are the Lord’s get- 
ting up, and they bring glory to his name. 

Vt. Chr. 


‘I WANT TO BE AN ANGEL.’ 


A child sat at the door of a cottage at 
the close of asummer Sabbath. The twi- 
light was fading, and as the shades of even- 
ing darkened, one after another of the stars 
shone in the sky, and looked down on the 
child in his thoughtful mood. He was 
looking up at the stars and counting them 
as they came, till there were too many to 
be counted, and his eyes wandered all over 
the heavens, watching the bright world 
above. He was so absorbed that his mo- 
ther called to him, and said: 

* My son, what are you thinking of?’ 

He started, as if suddenly aroused from 
sleep, and answered— 

‘I was thinking 

‘Yes,’ said his mother,‘I know you 
were thinking, but what were you thinking 
of?” 

‘Oh,’ said he, and his little eyes sparkl- 
ed with the thought, ‘I want to be an an- 
gel.’ 

‘And why, my son, would you be an 
angel ?” 

‘Heaven is up there, is it not, mother? 
and there the angels live, and love God, 
and are happy; I do wish I was good, and 
God would take me there, and let me wait 
on him forever.’ 

The mother called him to her knee, and 
he leaned on her bosom and wept. She 
wept too, and smoothed the soft hair of 
his head as he stood there and kissed his 
forehead, and then told him that ifhe would 
give his heart to God now, while he was 
young, that the Saviour would forgive his 
sins, and take him up to heaven when he 
died, and then he would be with God for- 
ever. 

His young heart was comforted. He 
knelt at his mother’s side, and said :— 

Jesus, Saviour, Son of God, 
Wash me in thy precious blood ; 
I thy little lamb would be, 

Help me, Lord, to look to thee. 

The mother took the young child to her 
chamber, and soon he was asleep, dreaming 
perhaps of angels and heaven. A few 
months afterwards sickness was on him, 
and the light of that cottage, and the joy 
of that mother’s heart went out. He 
breathed hislast in her arms, and as he took 
her parting kiss, he whispered in her ear: 

‘I am going to be an angel.’ 

Little reader, do you not wish to be an 
angel ? 


AN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


A minister a short time since was ad- 
dressing an audience at a public meeting, 
and speaking of the efficacy of persevering, 
fervent prayer, he related the following in- 
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stance: ‘ A devoted and pious mother had 
from infancy endeavored to train up her 
children in the right way.’ She frequently 
prayed with them and for them; she con- 
versed with them, and instructed them in 
all things calculated to promote their pres- 
ent and eternal welfare; but one son, who 
was fast growing up to manhood, appeared 
unconcerned and indifferent. One day she 
talked seriously with him, and urged upon 
him the importance of seeking religion, 
but he replied, ‘ Mother, it is of no use; 
I am determined to have nothing to do 
with it till lam settled in life; do not, 
therefore, persuade me now. Then I shall 
have more time, and I can attend to these 
matters.’ This declaration, for a time, dis- 
heartened and discouraged the mother; 
but she was one who knew the value of 
prayer. She decided in her own mind, 
after a short time had elapsed, that she 
would earnestly plead at the throne of 
grace on behalf of this son more especially. 
She set apart one week for the purpose, 
and fervently entreated for his conversion. 
The week passed, but no answer came. 
The following Sabbath evening, as he was 
passing an open sanctuary, where the wor- 
shippers were assembled, the singing at- 
tracted his attention. He halted—he went 
in; there the word of the Lord met him— 
he went home a broken, contrite penitent 
—he sought and found mercy—and he and 
his praying mother could rejoice together. 
That sainted mother is now in heaven— 
That son is now addressing you. 
[Mother's Friend. 








Obituary. 


EXTRACT FROM A PASTOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


The real worth and the sublimity of faith 
in Christ are never impressed on my mind 
so vividly by any class of facts, as they are 
by those which I have observed in my visits 
to the death-beds of youthful Christians. 
The serenity and peace, enjoyed by mature 
and aged saints in passing through the 
dark valley, are beautiful objects of con- 
templation ; but they do not take one by 
surprise ; they are to be expected as pro- 
mised fruits garnered ‘in due season.’ 
But when we see one in the pride and 
bloom of life, surrounded by all that can 
make an earthly home desirable, grappling 
with the agonies of disease with heroic en- 
ergy, and hailing death’s summons with a 
joyous welcome, we are forced to acknow- 
ledge the presence of a divine principle— 
the power of that faith of which the poet 
has said truthfully, 

It boasts of a celestial birth, 
And is the gift of God. 

Such a scene I have lately witnessed. 
Miss Lucretia W. Palmer, (daughter of 
Mr. Hezekiah Palmer, of Warren R. I.,) 
bade adieu to earth, on the morning of, 
Oct. 9, 1852, not only with a sweet com- 
posure of spirit, but with all the lively 
glow and animation that can be imparted 
to a mortal being by the full assurance of 
heaven. Notwithstanding the ravages of 
disease, it did not seem like death—it was 
mere transition. 

Lucretia was in her seventeenth year, 
and possessed those graces of mind and 
manners which always throw a charm 
around the domestic and social circle. 
Last spring the signs of a slowly progres- 
sive consumption alarmed her friends ; and, 
for the sake of a change of climate, she 
was induced to reside for a time, at the 
quiet and well-ordered hydropathic estab- 
lishment at Orange, N. J. But it was all 
in vain. The disease baffled every effort. 
She was removed from that place to the 
house ofher uncle, John Palmer, Esq., in 
Newark. When I first visited her, it was 
clear at a glance that there was no hope of 
recovery. Death had set his seal upon her 
frame as a sure victim. But what a relief 
it was, to be spared the necessity of all 
delicate allusions to the painful subject, 
and to hear her calmly say that the atone- 
ment of Christ was the firm foundation of 
her hope for acceptance with God, and of a 
blessed immortality! Payer was propos- 
ed; and, when asked by her mother whe- 
ther she desired that I should pray for any 
thing particular, she expressed no wish for 
restoration to health, but simply answered 
‘Full assurance of my acceptance with God.’ 
What a volume of meaning is comprised 
in that brief sentence ! 

The prayer was answered. ‘Full as- 
surance,’ the great boon of the gospel re- 











ceived by faith, was granted to her, with- 
out interruption. As days rolled on, her 
pains increased, but faith, hope, and joy 
increased in due proportion. Never shall 


| I forget the hour when I beheld her frail 


frame, upheld in her father’s arms for the 
sake of more easy breathing, while every 
word that she could whisper, and every 
feature of her countenance proved that her 
spirit was serenely triumphing over mortal 
agonies. She derived her inward life di- 
rectly from the ever-living Fountain. She 
said that ‘it is good to suffer,’ and that 
her sufferings did not equal those which 
the Saviour bore for her; She sought to 
console her sorrowing parents and friends, 
and desired them to sing several favorite 
hymns. Disposed as they were to indulge 
in silent grief, they complied with her re- 
quest and cheered the chamber of death 
with the voice of sacred song. With the 
most perfect self-possession, and with tones 
expressive of the most tender affection, 
she bade them farewell, and closed her eyes 
as one that would commit the tired body to 
its couch of peaceful slumber. 

Who can behold a scene like this, with- 
out responding to the apostle’s exclama- 
tion, ‘Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift!’ Here are all the elements 
of the most sublime courage; and, let it be 
remembered that this courage springs only 
from a simple childlike faith in Christ. 

‘Let me die the death of the righteous,’ 
and let my last end be like her’s. w. 1. 

Newark N. J. [ Watch. and Reflec. 
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DISOBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


Young man, is that your father? How 
could you make use of language so disres- 
pectful? You dont care? You will talk 
as you please, no matter who hears you? 
If we were in want of a clerk, and there 
was not another young man within ten 
hundred miles that we could engage; we 
would not consent to take you. We should 
be afraid to trust a boy who is so disobe- 
dient to his parents—who shows so little 
respect for his father. A youth who was 
saucy to his parents we never knew to 
turn out well. He respects nobody. If 
your father is in the wrong and you are 
certain of it, there is no excuse for such 
language. No one will respect you for it. 
Everybody will condemn you. A parent 
should be treated with respect by his chil- 
dren; no matter how poor he may be, or 
how large his family may have grown. 

There is too little respect paid to paren- 
tal authority at the present day. It is 
grievous to go into many families and hear 
the language daily used by the children: 
‘I will,’ ‘I won't,’ ‘ don’t care,’ ‘it’s none 
of your business, I am old enough to know 
what is right,’ and the like expressions are 
painfully common. Large boys and grown 
up girls even, do not hesitate to give their 
mother the lie, and break away from their 
express commands. They will do as they 
please, and go where they have a mind. 
We wish such children could only see how 
they appear in the eyes of their acquaint- 
ances, and if they have any shame, it must 
flush their cheeks. There is truth as well 
as rhyme in a couplet by Randolph : 
Whosoever makes his parent’s heart to bleed 
Shall have a child that will revenge the deed, 

Of one thing we are certain—an unduti- 
ful son and a disobedient daughter cannot 
Jong prosper. For a season they may ap- 
pear well to the eye of a stranger, but their 
self-will and stubbornness are soon dis- 
covered, and they are despised. A child 
who disobeys his parents will not hesitate 
to abuse anybody. Neither age nor talents 
receive respect from him. 


THE DEATH OF INFANTS. 


Those who have never lost a child, are 
unable to understand how great a void the 
death of one little one can make. There 
is, we think, nothing on earth that can cast 
so long and wide and black a shadow as a 
small coffin. It is emphatically the sha- 
dow of death which freezes the parent’s 
heart. 

Small as is aninfant’s tomb, it sometimes 
is capacious enough to hold the brightest 
hopes and dearest joys of a whole family 
circle. The little child is often the bright 
focus, where all the rays of gladness in a 
hous¢hold, centre, and from which they are 
reflected again over happy hearts; and 
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when this central light is eclipsed, great 
darkness falls upon all. 

How many there must be in heaven, 
gathered up from all climes, even from 
heathen shores, who have died so young 
as to retain no memory of earth, and to 
whom that world of glory seems as their 
native land; whose souls are washed and 
regenerated so early, that no stain of this 
world was ever visible upon the soul ! 

Whatever wound of sin there may have 
been, has healed without a scar; their 
every thought has been moulded by the 
society aud scenery of heaven, and they 
stand continually before the face of the 
Father. In how large asense may we say, 
‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven?’ 

[Christian Press. 


Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.| 


CONNECTICUT NEWSPAPERS 
NEAR ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 
New Haven, Feb. 1853. 

It is very interesting, and often instructive, 
to compare the newspapers of the present day, 
with those that were published a hundred years 
ago. We finda great difference between them; 
full as much as there is between our manners 
and customs and those of the old colonists who 
lived at that time. In the United States alone, 
there are many thousands of newspapers now 
published every day, containing accounts of 
what has happened all over the country, up to 
the time of going to press. Many of these are 
so large that it is quite difficult to handle them, 
and contain as much matter as would take an 
ordinary person a full hour to read. They tell 
us what has happened in Europe only two weeks 
ago, and if the Emperor of China should die, 
they would inform us of it two months after- 
wards. But the newspapers of olden times 
were very different from these. Their circula- 
tion was not large enough to allow any great 
outlay of money for the collection of news; 
and even if it had been, time and space could 
not have been so nearly annihilated, as they 
are now by means of telegraphs and railroads. 
The first newspaper that was published in New 
Haven, was the ‘Conneclicut Gazette? with 
which Dr. Franklin was connected, It was 
first issued in 1755 ; was then only about four- 
teen inches wide and nine and a half long, so 
that its size was considerably less than that of 
the Youth’s Companion. After a while, for 
some reason, (probably want of patronage) it 
was discontinued ; but was afterwards revived 
in 1765, by Benjamin Mecom. In his proposals 
to bring it to life again, Mr. Mecom says: 

*1t shall be printed weekly and delivered to 
subscribers in town and country, at the rate of 
two pence for each paper, which is eight shil- 
lings and eight pence, for one year. And no 
addition shall be made to the price when the 
Stamp Act takes effect, if it is then encouraged 
so as to be afforded at that rate. 

‘Subscribers are not desired to engage for 
any particular time, so that they can stop it, 
when they please. 

‘All kinds of Provision, Fire Wood, and 
other suitable Country Produce will be taken 
as pay, of those who cannot spare money, if 
delivered at the Printer’s Dwelling House, or 


at any other place which may accidentally 
suit him.’ 


It will be remembered that the Stamp Act, 
above referred to, was passed during the early 
part of that year, by the British Government. 
By this act, a duty was imposed upon all paper 
for writing, and all documents were declared 
null and void, unless written upon stamped pa- 
per. It went into effect Nov. lst 1765, and the 
following is from the Gazette of that date. 

‘This morning three Bells in thistown which 
are near neighbors, began to toll here; and 
still continue tolling and saluting each other 
at suitable Intervals. They seem to speak the 
word No—vem—ber, in the most nlenibaly 
tone imaginable.’ 

This act of oppression did not, however, last 
long. A change took place in the British Ca- 
binet, and through the exertions of Mr. Pitt 
and several others, it was repealed in March, 
1766. Mr. Mecom thus chronicles the arrival 
of the joyful news in New Haven. 


New Haven, May 23d. 1766. 

‘Last Monday morning, early, an Express ar- 
rived here with the charming news ; soon after 
which many of the inhabitants were awakened 
with the noise of small arms from different 
quarters of the town ; all the bells were rung; 
and cannon roared the find tidings. In the 
afternoon the Clergy publickly returned thanks 




















for the blessing, and a company of Militia were 
collected under the principal direction of Col- 
onel Wooster. In the evening were Illumina- 
tion, Bonefire, and Dances—all without any 
remarkable indecency or disorder. The ar- 
rival of the regular Post from Boston last night, 
has completed our joy, for the wise and inte- 
resting repeal of the Stamp Act. Business 
will soon be transacted as usual in this loyal 
Colony.——In short, everything in nature 
seems to wear a more cheerful aspect than 
usual——to a great majority.’ 


The ‘ Connecticut Journal and New Haven 
Post Boy’ was another paper which was pub- 
lished here during the revolution. Its average 
size was about fourteen inches long, and six- 
teen wide ; but varied at different times, and 
was occasionally much smaller than usual, 
owing, as the printers said, to a scarcity of pa- 


per. Thomas and Samuel Green were the 
publishers, 


It is interesting in examining those old pa- 
pers, to find notices of persons we hear of so 
often in history, and to see their advertisements 
which they published. The traitor Arnold 
there comes before the public, makes known 
his wants, and offers his goods for sale :— 

Benepict ARNOLD 

Wants to buy a number of large genteel 
Horses, Pork, Oats and Hay. And has to 
sell, choice Cotton and Salt. by the quantity or 
retail; and other goods as usual. 

New Haven, January 24th, 1766. 

Some of the advertisements would appear 
very strange if inserted in a paper of the pres- 
ent day. One man comes out in print, and 
‘humbly asks the publick’s pardon’ for selling 
his goods at an exhorbitant price, promising that 
he will do so no more, and desiring the public 
to restore him to former good favor. Another 
man cautions aJl persons against marrying his 
son toa certain young lady, because the con- 
sent of their parents has not been obtained ; 


and threatens to prosecute any one who shall 
do it. N. W. B. 


“PAY IN ADVANCE.’ 

These are our terms.—Prompt payment is re- 
quired of us, by the paper-maker, printer, land- 
lord, clerk, and by every person in a city who 
is employed ; not to mention the Editor, who 
cannot live on air better than his patrons. 
We must, therefore, have advance payments, 
or borrow money, which increases the difficulty. 
We have some very good subscribers, who 
always pay in advance—they are the pillars of 
the establishment. But we wish those who 
have not paid in advance, would consider how 
difficult it is to collect debts of one, two, or 
three dollars, hundreds of miles off, even if we 
could find good Agents who would do it with- 
out taking all they could get to pay their ex- 
penses. Therefore, friends, save us this trou- 
ble by paying in advance. 














Boston Susscrisers are particalurly re- 
quested to pay at our office, 22 School Street, 
(or by letter through the Post Office) as it will 
save us expense, and the collectors much trou- 
ble, in calling repeatedly for such small sums 
as are due to us—and yet such small sums 
make up the aggregate which supports the 
Companion. 














Variety. 


BUYING ON SUNDAY. 


In the winter of 1850, a Sunday scholar, five 
years of age, took her seat in the class, eating 
a sweetmeat, which she had bought on her way 
to school. Her teacher gently reasoned with 
her onthe sin of bvying anything, however 
small it might be, on the Sabbath, and _repeat- 
ed and explained the fourth commandment. 
The child’s mind appeared to be deeply impres- 
sed, and she said, ‘I will never do so again” — 
For a few weeks this sweet child did not fail to 
greet her teacher each Sabbath with, ‘J don’t 
go to a shop now on Sunday, teacher.’ Five 
months elapsed, when tle child remarked,— 
‘Teacher, [ have never bought anything on 
Sunday since you talked to me so; because 
Jesus would not love me if I did’ Not many 
days after she was taken ill, and suddenly re- 
moved, to dwell forever, there is every reason 
to hope, with that Saviour on whose love and 
favor she set so high a value. 

ee 


BIRDS. 


Our readers abroad may wonder that we 
should make so much ado about a bird: the 
will not when they learn that Honolulu and the 
Islands generally are destitute of birds. In 
the mountains, there are a few species, and 
but few. They seldom visit the seashore or 
the towns; hence, when a stray visitor from the 
forests, or a neighbor’s cage, is heard or seen 
abroad, it attracts instant attention. When its 











cheerful notes fall upon the ear, a thousand 
pleasing reminiscences of youthful scenes 
come thronging the avenues of the memory. 
It is refreshing to live over in imagination, 
those days when the lark, the robin, the bob- 
alink, the thrush, and twenty other songsters 
of the meadow and wood, were his companions. 
O, what would we not give for an immigration 
of birds to the Sandwich Islands. We do 
wish birds would make our home their home, 
would build their nests in our trees, and pick 


up the crumbs about our doors!—[The Friend. . 


(a Honolulu paper.) 


—— 


THOUGHTS FOR FATHERS. 


A little boy belonging to a Sunday-school 
walked by his father’s side as they left a place 
of worship. ‘ How did you like the minister 
to-night, father ? asked the child. 

‘O, very well, replied the father; adding, 
‘he said the truth.’ 

‘Do you think he did, father? I think he 
preaches better and better, and always preaches 
the truth; don’t you, father ? 

‘Why, yes; to be sure he does.’ 

‘Well, but, father, one day he told us that 
God said, no drunkard should go to heaven; if 
this is true, where will you go, father?” 

Another little boy, on his return from a Sun- 
day-school, took his place by his father’s side, 
and thus addressed him :—‘ Father there is a 
card on the school-room wall with this on it: 
‘ Al! liars shall have their portion in the lake 


} that burneth with fire and brimstone ;’ and, 


father, you said you would give me a halfpenny 
if | went to school and did not cry, and you 
never gave it to me.’ Remember your promis- 
es, fathers! 

Locke says: ‘ He that will have his son have 
respect for him, must himself have great rev- 
erence for his son; he must do nothing before 
him which he would not have him imitate. 

[S. S. Ado. 


—_—_—_————_ 


ETIQUETTE IN CHURCH. 


There is a good deal of cofhmon sense in the 
following suggestions. ‘The reverend gentle- 
man who utters them is a Watertown clergy- 
man: ‘ A few evenings since, Rev. Mr. Holmes, 
of the Baptist denomination, of this village, 
made a very sensible request of his audience, 
which we hope to see adopted by every con- 
gregation. It was that the habit so prevalent 
in the church, of the whole pew full of gentle- 
men arising, and filing out into the aisle, mere- 
ly to give one ortwo ladies a seat in the other 
end of the pew, should be at once abandoned ; 
and that ladies, when coming into church would 
take their seats in the end of the pews vacant, 
quietly, ane without disturbing the whole con- 
gregation.’ 

——_——>——_—_ 


UNSOPHISTICATED ELOQUENCE. 


A country woman was carrying on a very 
simple process against a neighbor in one of the 
small courts ofGermany. The attorney of the 
opponent pestered her with so much of chica- 
nery and legal subtleties that she lost all pa- 
tience, and interrupted him thus: ‘My Lord, 
the case is simply this: I bespoke of my oppon- 
ent, the carpet maker, a-carpet with figures 
which were to be as handsome as my Lord the 
Judge, and he wants now to force me to take 
one with horrible caricatures uglier even than 
his attorney. Was J not right in breaking off 
the bargain?’ The court laughed at the com- 
parison, the attorney was stupified, and the 
woman won her suit. 

— ——— 


A FABLE. 


A lobster who had been taken by a fisherman, 
and suffered the pain of boiling, was restored 
to life by a kind fairy and placed in his native 
element. His friends gathered round him and 
eagerly asked him what he had done to win 
for himself this brilhant red coat. ‘0, I only 
had to be boiled” Moral—Envy not those 
with superior external advantages; they may 
not have gained them more easily than the 
lobster procured his red coat.—[Adgertizer. 

a rs 


DO DOGS REASON? 


A few days since, ‘ Mingo,’ our faithful New- 
foundland friend, saw us draw up to the fire 
and take off our slippers, preparatory to leaving 
the office. Without any direction or intima- 
tion from us, he went to another part of the 
room, took up our boots, brought and placed 
them at our feet—at the same time wagging 
his tail, and looking us wishfully in the face, 
as much as to say, ‘ Here are your boots, sir.’ 

Is this not an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion often propounded by naturalists—‘ Do dogs 
seupuduct meade atriot. 


—_— 


Foouisnh Prive.—A curious case recently 
occurred in England. Two young women at- 
tempted to starve themselves to death, rather 
than apply to the parochial authorities for relief. 
They were sent to the Windsor Union Work- 
house, but there they refused to make a shirt, 
when asked to do so by the Matron, and were 
in conseqnence committed to Reading Jail for 
fifteen days, to hard labor» What a singular 
idea of pride! Inthe first case, they would 
rather starve than beg ; and in the second, they 
subjected themselves to the penalty and dis- 
grace of a jail, rather than work at the needle. 


! - NUTS. 
‘ How can you do the most good » 

lady ofa little girl. * By being sageelf je ~ 

good a girl as I can be,’ was the answer. “ 
Integrity and uprightness will 

and will clear themselves as the 

morning. 


Thou wilt never be happy until thou k 
that the things of this life are insufficient 
make thee so. ° 


Those plants that run up very much int 
leaves and stalks, sometimes die at the cea 
so some men’s religion runs up all into tajj 
and profession. 

The gloomiest knell that rings over the fal] 
from virtue, must be to hear of the lost esteem, 
of those we love. 


Preserve ug 
light of the 








Eee, 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


OUR FAMILY OF THREE. 
Perhaps the following simple lines may in. 
terest the little readers of the Companion, 
when they are told that they were the req) 
thoughts of a real little girl, as she sat by the 
home fire-side in the country ona cold winters 








day. 
My little friend Mary, is now thirteen years 
old, when she is older, she will write mre ¢o,. 


rectly. Evanceuine, 


It is winter, and we are all alone, 
Father, Carrie, and me— 

As we sit around the hearthstone, 
We're a family of three. 


Our family’s a happy one, 
A happy one to ne— 
Yet we’re often very lonely 
In our family of three. 


Mother lies in yonder grave-yard, 
*Neath a tall young cedar-tree; 

I can scarce remember when she left 
Our family of three. 


I have a darling sister, 
Only two years less than me, 
How I wish that she might look in 
On our family of three. 


But she cannot leave her duties, 
She’s away to school, you see, 
To look in even a moment 
On our family of three. 


I’ve another absent sister, 
Whom! should like to see; 

How her merry laugh would gladden 
Our family of three. 


T have another sister still ; 
Oh if Lizzie we could see, 
We would ask no other sunshine 
In our family of three! 


‘ Another sister” Yes, one more, 

’ A married one, you see— 

So she comes but very seldom 
To our family of three. 


. ‘A brother” Yes, an only one: 
* Does he often come to see 
The ones who love him dearly ? 
The family of three ” 


Oh no,—he’s very far away, 
And perhaps will always be, 

Yet he’s very often thinking 

' Of our family of three. 


He’s been kept through many dangers 
On the wild and stormy sea ; 
Oh Father! bring him safely back 
To our family of three. 
EE 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


The day is gone, the night has come, 
The night for quiet rest: 

And every little bird has flown 
Home to its downy nest. 


The robin was the last to go ; 
Upon the leafless bough 

He sang his evening hymn to God, 
And he is silent now. 


The bee is hushed within the hive 
Shut is the daisy’s eye ; 

The stars alone are peeping forth 
From out the darkened sky. 


No, not the stars alone ; for God 
Has heard what [ have said: 

His eye looks on His little child, 
Kneeling beside its bed. 

He kindly hears me thank Him now 
For all that he has given, 

For friends, and beoks, and clothes, and food: 
But most of all for Heaven. 


Where I shall go when I am dead, 
If truly I do right, 

Where I shall meet all those I love, 
As angels pure and bright. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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